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Defense Pacts Under the United Nations 


Current debate in the General Assembly and Se- 
curity Council shows all too clearly the lack of an 
adequate system of collective security within the 
United Nations. As nations express their views on 
international control of atomic energy, regulation of 
armaments, and the Berlin situation, the wide gulf 
between East and West becomes more and more 
apparent. 

Statements of the delegates are increasingly less 
“diplomatic” and more hard-hitting. Spaak and 
Bevin say frankly that Western Europe fears Soviet 
ageression; U. S. representative Austin refers specifi- 
cally to Communist documents which claim that 
peace with capitalist countries is impossible. The 
Russians accuse the Western powers of unwillingness 
to disarm, of warmongering, and of trying to set 
up a monopoly control of atomic energy. 

Thus the system of security originally planned 
within the United Nations—including U.N. forces, 
reduction of armaments, and control of atomic 
energy—is still far away. Nations must now turn to 
supplementary measures to insure their own security. 


National Defense 


This means first increased attention to national de- 
fense. Men are being drafted into the services in the 
United States; demobilization is coming to a halt in 
Britain. Plans for rearmament are under discussion 
both here and in Western Europe. In contrast to 
our current budget of $12 billion for national defense, 
estimates ranging around $15-$17 billion are being 
discussed for next year. 


Supplementary Pacts 


In addition to these national efforts, various plans 
are also being proposed to achieve some measure of 
collective security despite the deadlock in the United 
Nations. These plans-derive their authority, as far 
as the United Nations is concerned, from Article 51 
of the U.N. Charter which says: “Nothing in the 
present Charter shall impair the inherent right of 
individual or collective self-defense if an armed at- 
tack occurs against a member of the United Nations, 
until the Security Council has taken the measures 


necessary to maintain international peace and se- 
curity.” 

The proposed pacts would be formal agreements 
between groups of nations, committing them to come 
to one another’s defense in case of an armed attack, 
and in case the Security Council fails to act. They 
would be closely tied to the provisions of the U.N. 
Charter, and subordinate to a United Nations security 
system once it comes into existence. 


Regional Arrangements 


Such pacts may be either regional in character, 
or general—open to any nation, whatever its geo- 
graphical location. The tendency is to form regional 
arrangements between neighboring nations with 
common interests. Two such pacts are already in 
existence—the Brussels Pact, and the Rio de Janeiro 
Treaty. 

In the Rio Treaty, signed a year ago, the United 
States and the Latin American republics have pledged 
themselves to take joint action for defense if any 
one is attacked, and have established an Inter-Ameri- 
can Defense Board. 

In the Brussels Pact, signed last March, Britain, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg 
have made a similar defense commitment, as well as 
creating the framework for increasing economic and 
political cooperation. The recently formed Perma- 
nent Defense Organization now provides machinery 
for coordinating joint military action. 


Regional or General? 


It has been proposed that the United States should 
“underwrite” the Brussels Pact, or a wider group of 
Western European countries, guaranteeing U. S. aid 
if any of these nations should be attacked. 

Another viewpoint favors a more general pact, 
supplementary to the Charter, open to all nations 
willing to join. 

In underwriting a regional pact, the United States 
would have the advantage of starting with arrange- 
ments already in existence. Yet regional pacts run 
a strong danger of splitting the United Nations into 
rival blocs. Those who urge instead a single general 
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pact believe that, being open to all, it would be less 
likely to heighten antagonisms, and more in accord 
with the purposes of the United Nations. 

Russia has objected to the Brussels Pact as an 
alliance directed against her. While it is true that 
this Pact, and others now under consideration, are 
mainly caused by fear of Russian expansion, their 
terms would apply to any aggressor. Russia herself 
has negotiated a network of bilateral defense agree- 
ments with her neighbors, and it is possible that a 
regional pact might emerge in Eastern Europe. 


Voting Formulas 


A major question in any of these pacts is the vot- 
ing formula used in deciding to take action. In the 
Rio Treaty, decisions are made by a two-thirds vote. 
There is the important reservation, however, that a 
nation voting against military action need not take 
part in it. Thus even in the American hemisphere, 
the United States has not given up veto power over 
the use of its own forces—although the U. S. may 
be required to take economic action against its will. 

No mention of the voting formula is made in the 
Brussels Pact, so decisions for joint action are evi- 
dently made by unanimous vote. 

How would voting take place in a general pact? 
Since its chief purpose would be to circumvent a 
Security Council veto, such a pact presumably would 
not require unanimity. One suggestion is a two- 
thirds vote of the members of the pact, with the 
same reservation as the Rio Treaty on the use of 
military forces. Other proposals would tie the pact 
to United Nations procedures, by having automatic 
action on the vote of 7 out of 11 members of the 
Security Council, including 4 of the 5 permanent 
members; or on a % vote of the General Assembly. 


Military Aid to Europe | 


Because of the urgency of the situation in Western 
Europe, priority for United States help goes to this 
part of the world. The success of Western European 
defense efforts depends, in the last analysis, upon 
U. S. aid. The question of a new military lend- 
lease, to supplement the European Recovery Pro- 
gram, is known to be under consideration in Wash- 
ington. United States and Canadian representatives 
have “sat in” at the recent military conversations of 
the Brussels Pact countries, sharing in the discussion 
of their needs for military supplies and manpower. 


“Guns versus Butter” 


Any rearmament program for Europe raises the 
familiar problem of “guns versus butter.” Every bit 
of energy and productive capacity is needed now for 


the economic aims of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram. Diverting manpower, materials and machines 
into defense production would slow down the rate 
of recovery and give an added impetus to inflation. 
Thus many observers believe that a heavy European 
rearmament program would have to be supplied in 
large measure from the United States—both from 
surplus war materials—and from new production. 


United States Action 


Should the United States negotiate defense pacts 
to supplement the United Nations Charter? IE so, 
should they be regional or general in character? 
In any case, should we provide military aid to West- 
ern Europe? Any of these steps would require Con- 
gressional approval. 

There are already strong indications that action 
along these lines is planned by whichever party is 
in power after the elections. The Vandenberg reso- 
lution, passed in the Senate last June by an over- 
whelming bipartisan majority, points the way toward 
collective action under Article 51, either regional or 
general. (See Trenps, May 31 and July 12.) 

During the political campaign, these questions are 
not being put prominently before the public eye. 
Barring some emergency, general discussion and ofh- 
cial statements of policy will await the outcome of 
the elections and convening of the new Congress. 

A major public debate is in the making. The 
fundamental question is how best to insure our na- 
tional security and general welfare. With this central 
purpose in view, there will be full discussion of the 
usefulness and limitations of defense pacts; of other 
commitments abroad including the European Re- 
covery Program; and of specific foreign policies 
handled within and outside the United Nations, 
such as the future of Germany. What American citi- 
zens think about these questions can be decisive. 
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